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Book Reviews S 01 

Races," are of peculiar value to the student who is analyzing the 
social position and influence of modern woman. The limitation 
which existing conventions and prejudices place upon woman 
and the social results of these limitations are described and 
analyzed. 

The new view-point of recognizing sex as a fundamental factor 
in social life, and the development of a scientific theory of the 
influence of sex from that standpoint, make a suggestive con- 
tribution to scientific thought along these lines. The book is 
to be commended to all those who are interested in sex problems 
and sex relations. James G. Stevens. 

The Evolution of Literature. By A. S. Mackenzie. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Second Printing. i2mo, net J 1.50. 

Professor Mackenzie, of the University of Kentucky, here puts 
forth in a popular-priced edition his manual of comparative 
literature, which was issued for the first time about four years 
ago. His attempt to approach the study of literature from the 
side of anthropology, as an essentially social phenomenon, 
involves wide reading and careful anaylsis and discrimination. 
There are chapters on the primitive literatures of Africa, 
Oceania, Asia, and America, and in the songs, dances, stories, 
and drawings, the author seeks to discover the germs of various 
types of literature. In traversing so wide a field it is inevitable 
that the author should occasionally draw hasty conclusions (as, 
for example, the suggestion that the negroes borrowed their 
animal tales from Indian prisoners of war) ; but on the whole the 
book is an interesting and valuable contribution to a phase of 
literary study which hitherto has received only fragmentary 
treatment. 



Legends of Old Honolulu. By W. D. Westervelt. Boston: Press of 
George H. Ellis. 

These legends have been compiled from stories told by old 
Hawaiians; some taken down from the lips of those still living, 
and others found in the files of newspapers published in the 
language of Hawaii. Though many of these tales are limited to 
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the locality from which they come, and deal with various phases 
of Hawaiian life, — such as surf-riding, contests with devouring 
sharks, tales of singing shells, weird ghost dances in volcanoes, 
cannibal dog-men and sharkmen, — there is one legend of old 
Hawaii concerning three princes in search of the Water of Life, 
which contains features common to European folk-tales. The 
two older brothers through their rudeness fail in their search ; 
whereas the youngest, by means of his natural kindness and 
generosity to the King of the Fairies (who is disguised as a 
dwarf), throws food into the mouths of the dragons guarding 
the water, succeeds in his quest, and wins a beautiful bride. 
As a matter of course, however, his wicked brothers almost rob 
him of his hard-earned victory, so that he barely escapes with 
his life. The collection is an interesting one, though at times 
the story suffers from too frequent interpolation and explanation 
on the part of the translator. 

Written English. A Course in the Main Things to Know in Order 
to Write English Correctly. By Edwin C. Woolley. New York : 
D. C. Heath & Company, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This book is prepared for first-year classes in secondary 
schools, and its object is "to teach students to write correctly — 
not to teach them to write with literary excellence." It begins 
with elementary, but necessary, instruction in the preparation 
of the manuscript of the school theme and of letters, and then 
takes up the study of composition, based throughout on principles 
of grammar; for the author very properly is convinced that 
correctness in written English depends on a "knowledge of the 
leading parts of grammatical theory and terminology." The 
rules are stated briefly and clearly, and are accompanied by 
abundant illustrations, so as to give the student constant drill 
and practice. Most teachers will regret to see the time-honored 
word "sentence" (for the simple reason that it is loosely and 
indefinitely used) put aside for the more pretentious term "pred- 
ication." But the book is an excellent one and it should do 
much towards banishing from the school-room the dry, theoretical 
rhetoric, which has been in the past such a bane to every high- 
school pupil. 



